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Neither Dust Yor Heat... 
Centralized Traffic Control 
Is Installed by Our Signalmen 


TRAIN DISPATCHER sits in 

front of a Centralized Traffic 
Control console, studying the mul- 
ti-colored lights twinkling before 
him, 

Now he pushes a button, and 
fifty miles away wayside signals 
change color and rail switches 
move, enabling a long freight train 
to snake onto a siding (“go into 
{he hole”) to allow a 79-mile-per~ 
hour passenger train fo roar past 
her. Without slackening her own 
speed the freight comes out of the 
hole and follows the passenger 


Tying up CTC wires on a telephone pole 
located at the east side of Hotborn siding on 
Salt Lake Division, are airborne Signalmen 
. ¥. Brown (left), and Clay Harvey. 
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train. This is railroading the mod- 
ern way. 


Remote Control 


By an electronic process too in- 
tricate and involved for most lay- 
men to understand, the dispatcher, 
by means of CTC, is able to ob- 
serve and control the movements 
of all trains in his territory, We 
have 825 miles of CTC already in 
service on System Lines and 148 
more miles are scheduled for Pa~ 
cific Lines. 

The heart of Centralized Traffic 
Control is, of course, the magnifi- 
cent console, But the console 
would be as useless as a player 
piano without pedals, if the mil-~ 
lions of feet of wire connecting it 
to signal devices and switch con- 
trols were inoperative. 

That’s where the men of our 
Signal Department, headed by Sig- 
nal Engineer H. B. Garrett, come 
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Seated at the CIC 
control pane} at 
Ogden is John 
Carpenter, train 
dispatcher, From 
here he has control 
of more than 102 
miles of track. 
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in, To them is given the responsi- 
bility of installing and maintaining 
the CTC wiring system. 


This is no simple task. Let’s 
visit a signal crew now working 
near Valley Pass, Nevada, and 
we'll show you what we mean. 


Lucky are the signaimen who have Louis 
Haack for their on-line cook. He is a true 
artist of the galley, specializing in the prepa- 
ration of all kinds of beans (some of which 
are seen simmering with ham hocks on the 
spotless stove here). Louis also produces 
homemade ples and cakes, the likes of which 
: mather wished she could have made, 


Under the direction of Clarence 
Yessen, superintendent of signal 
construction, the 60-man crew has 
been installing a new stretch of 
CTC that will reach 23.3 miles 
between Vallcy Pass and Moor, 
Nevada, with the control board 
located in Ogden, Utah. 


The signalmen work in a deso-~ 
late area. Populated by little else 
than rattlesnakes, badgers and rab- 
bits, and visited often by a searing 
wind, this is mighty unhappy land, 
(You'll find no tourists idling 
here.) The sagebrush is stunted 
and sparse. There are no trees. 
Giant rocks are strewn about care- 
lessly. Ugly parehed hills rise in 
the distance, malformations left 
from a prehistoric age. 


This is rough country, all right, 


OUR COVER 


~UN-TANNED Signalman 

Robert Woodbury applies 
fresh coat of paint to wayside 
signal at east end of Pigeon Sid- 
ing, Utah, near the Nevada 
border. Bob commands a view 
extending several miles in all 
directions. 
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but the tanned tough signalmen 
are a match for it. 


They live in outfit cars parked 
on spur tracks along the main line. 
Each morning after a king-sized 
breakfast they pile into their ve- 
hicles and go to where they had 
ceased work the night before. 


There is much to do and they 
get right to it! They unwind the 
wire from huge reels and carry it 
over the uneven terrain, They dig 
post holes where necessary and 
plant the posts. They scale tele- 
phone poles and fasten the CTC 
wires. With sure hands they solve 
the mysteries of the control houses 
containing the “gadgets” which 
activate wayside signals and track 
switches, 

Occasionally the men pause to 
wipe the perspiration from their 
faces and to drink water from the 
canvas bags they always carry 
with them, 


“Everything's going well," reports Lead Sig- 
nalman Glenn Larson {right}, to Clarence 
Yesten, gonial superintendent of signal con- 
struction. 
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Wiring up the control house at the west end 
of Valiey Pass are Signalmen George Wine- 
gar (left) and Charles Morse. In here is the 
complicated machinery which activates near- 
by track switches and wayside signals. 


At noon they hungrily down the 
lunch which ‘Cookie” had pre- 
pared for them that morning. 

The CTC project between Moor 
and Valley Pass entails the elimi- 
nation of sidings at Icarus and 
Fenelon and a spur at Anthony. 
The Holborn and the Pequop sid- 
ings were lengthened 3700 feet. 
Now both are 10,250 feet long. 

A 216-foot section will be added 
to the CTC console in Ogden to 
accommodate this new 23-mile 
stretch. It is scheduled to be in 
full operation by the end of this 
month. This means that now the 
Ogden dispatcher will have Cen- 
tralized Traffic Control for more 
than 102 miles—from Bridge, 
Utah, as far west as Moor, except 
on double track where CTC is not 
needed, 

After lunch the signalmen con- 
tinue their work under a blazing 
afternoon sun until quitting time. 
Then they clamber into their 
trucks and move along the tortuous 
roads toward their outfit cars, dust 
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Equipment truck picks up signalmen along right of way at day's end and takes them home 
to outfit cars nearby. Next on the agenda: cool showers and hot food for the men. 


streaming out behind them like 
jet vapor trails, 

A cold shower... a hot meal 

.. a letter to write ...a card 
game to play ...a book to read. 
This is the usual routine followed 
by these outdoor men after their 
work day is over. Some of the 
more adventurous explore the 
bleak territory around them, As 
Clarence Yessen says, “You can 
always find beauty in the land. 
no matter where you are.” 

“You get used to solitude and 
quiet night hours when you're a 
signalman,” Yessen observes. 
“Much of your time is spent on 
lines many miles from the nearest 
settlements.” 

On weekends many of the men 
go home to be with their families, 
whenever possible. Yessen sees his 
wife and son in Sacramento about 
once every two or three weeks. 


The signalmen are putting the 


finishing touches on the Nevada 
CTC now, 

Coming up next will be the in- 
stallation of a brand new Central- 
ized Traffie Control system that 
will stretch 124.7 miles between 
Lordsburg, New Mexico, and Mes- 
eal, Arizona, with the console to 
be located at Tucson. It is expected 
to be completed by December. 

Our signalmen will be there, 
working, and possibiy finding 
“beauty in the land’—no matter 
where they go. 


Congratulations to our Southern 
Pacific Club Band from San Fran- 
cisco, who with their excellent 
music playing, copped first place in 
the “Band Division” when they 
marched in the annual Fourth of 
July parade at Watsonville. Newly 
appointed manager of the SP Band 
is Hal Smith, clerk in the Time- 
keeping Department, Oakland. 
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E. H. Geiger Dies 
After Long Iliness 


H. Geiger, our general agent, 

» Freight Department, New 

York City, passed away last month 
after a long illness. 

He began his career with South- 
ern Pacific in 1924 at Memphis, 
Tennessee, where he rose to be 
traveling freight and passenger 
agent. In 1943 he was transferred 
to El Paso as a traveling passenger 
agent. He was appointed district 
freight and passenger agent, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in 1945, remaining 
there until 1948 when he became 
general agent at Minneapolis. On 
January 1, 1954, he rose to be gen- 
eral agent, Freight Department, 
with headquarters at New York 
City, the position he held until his 
death. 


“Hot Box” Problem 
Studied by Committee 


} OW CAN we eliminate “hot 

boxes” on our trains? A com~ 
mittee, composed of representa- 
tives of all major railroads on the 
Paeific Coast, and representatives 
of various tank car companies, has 
been formed to see if it can find 
the answer. 

At a recent meeting held in the 
assembly room of our Sacramento 
General Shops, this “Coordinated 
Committee of Railroad and Tank 
Car Representatives” thoroughly 
discussed methods and means of 
eliminating overheated journals on 
all rolling stock, especially tank 
cars. 

F. E. Molloy, superintendent of 
our Mechanical Department, North. 
ern District, gave the opening re- 
marks, and the major address was 
delivered by N. L. McCracken, as- 
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sistant general superintendent, 
Mechanical Department. N. G. 
Moore, master car repairer, Sacra- 
mento Division, was elected chair- 
man of the committee. 
Superintendent V. E. Anderson 
was represented at the meeting by 
R. D. Spence, asst. superintendent 
of the Sacramento Division. Also 
present was G. B. Coley, terminal 
superintendent at Roseville. 


Prompt Action 
Quells Blaze 
WO QUICK - THINKING em- 
ployes of the Southern Pacific 
Pipe Lines, Inc., were instrumental 
in helping to extinguish a raging 
gasoline fire in Phoenix recently. 

When Asst. Chief Operator-De- 
liveryman J. W. Sims, and his 
assistant, V. P. Brubaker, first no- 
ticed the blaze, two miles east of 
the pipelines terminal, they drove 
to the scene. 

A trucking company’s headquar- 
ters building and a large gasoline 
trailer were burning out of control. 

Sims toid Fire Chief O. A. Cavi- 
ness of Phoenix Central Fire Sta- 
tion that we had special foam 
equipment at our terminal which 
could possibly put out the gasoline 
fire. 

Brubaker and Sims returned to 
the terminal, loaded their foam 
generator, hoses and foam onto 
their truck and returned to the 
fire. They connected the foam 
equipment, advanced—and ten 
minutes later the fire was out. 

In a letter to SP Pipe Lines, 
Inc., Fire Chief Caviness expressed 
his warm gratitude to Sims and 
Brubaker for their prompt and 
neighborly actions. 


New Method: 


Old Decking Is “Plowed” 


From Our Flatears 


BUNCH of the boys were sit- 
<%. ting around one day at Fresno 
discussing better ways of hand- 
ling their railroad jobs. During the 
“brainstorming” session, the talk 
turned to methods of tearing old 
decking from our flatears. One of 
the men said, “I’d like to just take 
an old mule and plow ’em off.” 

The others looked thoughtful. 
“mm, good idea,” someone mur- 
mured, 

And so the plow came into being. 


Mounted on the cross arm of a 
standard load shifter, the plow is 
powered by a conventional 8,000- 
pound air winch. 

To ecperate the plow, the cross 
arm with the steel “plow shares” is 
simply lowered te meet the deck- 
ing of the flatears which are 
pushed by diesel locomotive down 
the track, 

Upright supports keep the plank- 
ing ripped up by the plow from 
falling between the cars, 

The entire operation of ripping 
up the decking takes about one 
minute per flatcar. 

V. R. Safford, master car repairer 
at Fresno, says that this same de- 
vice is also being used to rearrange 
or straighten loads of lumber sim- 
ply by raising and lowering the 
crossbar and backing the cars of 
lumber against the plow. 

The crossbar is also used in 
another way. Twenty-ton air jacks, 
equipped with a special mount that 
allows them to be hung horizon- 
tally from the crossbar, are used 
to square off the ends of bulged 
freight cars, 
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The new plow at Fresno yard rips up old 
decking on our flatcars in figtime. Notice 
the five “plowshares" on the crossbar? They 
do all the work. In the centar of the picture, 
one of the flatcars is being equipped with 
new decking. 


This operation can be handled 
from both sides of the crossbar. 
The cars are brought into the track 
and braced. Then two air-jacks 
start exerting pressure on the end 
of the car (or ends of the two cars 
as the case may be), squaring them 
off as desired in a matter of 10 to 
15 minutes. 


Thrift is one of the greatest of all 
human virtues. And the thrijt habit 
comes easy through regular purchase of 
Savings Bonds on the payroll savings 
plan. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC WAS WELL REPRESENTED among these new officers recently in- 
statled by Inland Empire chapter of Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity at 
Spokene, Washington. Left to right are Carl G@. Uggen, TF&PA of SP, who is his- 
torical and regional vice-president for the fraternity; E. M. Eggan of Inland Motor 
Freight, board member; Marvin L. Johnson of United Air tines, board member; John 
Kuehn of Bon Marche, board member; Ed. Berg of Great Northern Railway, treasurer; 
Arnold Miller of Spokane Dry Goods Co,, secretary; W. L. Peebles, general agent of 
Southern Pacific, first vice-president, and William Drazdick of White Pine Sash Com- 
pany, president. The installing officer was M. A. York from Qhio, national president. 
Aim of the fraternity, he said, is to encourage young men to enter the field of 
transpertation, make it their life work, und continue their educational growth. 


Railroads Want No Communists 


OMMUNISTS and underworld 

4 clements are a threat to the 
nation’s vital railroad industry, 
warns J. Edgar Hoover, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, in an article in the Brother- 
hocd of Locomotive Engineers’ 
publication, “The Locomotive En- 
gineer,” 

Referring to the cooperation the 
FBI has received from the Broth- 
erhood, Hoover said: “Fortunately 
for this country, you have care- 
fully preserved a proud name while 
clouds of disrepute have blotted 
the reputations of others whose 
alertness and perception have been 
less keen.” 

The FBI director says that 
“communists and criminal propa- 
ganda mills” have long tried to dis- 
credit the FBI in the eyes of labor- 
ing men. “Contrary to these dis- 
torted reports, the FBI does not— 
and has no authority to—investi- 
gate the internal operations of 
unions or conflicts between labor 
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and management.” The FBI does 
check on communist infiltration of 
labor unions, non-communist affi- 
davits required of union leaders, 
and Smith Act violations, Hoover 
explained. 


“The FBI has tremendous re- 
spect for the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and the many 
other fine labor organizations in 
the United States. ... We feel that 
we share much common ground 
with you; for, in the final analysis, 
law enforcement and unions such 
as yours stand united in terms of 
promoting our national welfare.” 
Hoover recalls that after World 
War II the communists developed 
a special program to gain control 
of the railroad union. “During the 
past decade, the communists have 
learned to look upon railroad em- 
ployes with fierce exasperation. 

. . Despite their determination, 
the program to reduce railroad 
unions to the status of mere com- 
munist puppets has been a failure.” 
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Prom Saud ta Glass: 


Tides, Winds and Time Combine 
To Produce Famed Monterey Sand 


des little red-haired boy with 
the sunburned nose sat on the 
Carmel beach, just near enough to 
the sea so that the incoming waves 
barely nibbled at his legs. In one 
hand he waved a toy shovel and in 
the other he clutched a bottle of 
cherry soda pop. 

He could not know (nor care, 
we imagine) that the sand he sat 
on and the glass bottle he drank 
from were closely related to each 
other. For he was playing near the 
famous white sands of the Mon- 
terey Peninsula from which his 
soda pop bottle and many other 
glass and ceramic products are 
made. 

Approximately 600 to 700 tons 
of white sand are processed and 
shipped daily from the sand plant 
of the Del Monte Properties Com- 
pany—most of it on Southern Pa- 


cific freight trains to California 
glass and ceramic factories. 

What makes this particular sand 
so valuable in the manufacture of 
glass? 


To find the answer, we must go 
back in time many thousands of 
years to the Jurassic Age (period 
of dinosaurs) when the Monterey 
coastline contained enormous out- 
croppings of a very pure white 
granite. The surging Pacific Ocean 
pounded this granite incessantly as 
the centuries rolled by until the 
boulders and pebbles were reduced 
to granules of desirable white sand. 


Prevailing westerly winds, much 
stronger than at present, picked 
up these sands from the beaches 
and deposited them in dunes a 
short distance from the coast. Many 
of the dunes rise to more than 
300 feet above sea level. 
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This is the view 
from the Del 
Monte Sand Plant. 
Notice the Pacific 
Ocean in the dis- 
tance. Coming to- 
ward you on tong 
conveyor belt is 
sand to be proc- 
essed. 
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Fine white sand is scooped from dunes not 
far from sea edge and taken to the Del Monte 
Properties Company sand plant for processing. 


The pure white granite outcrops 
are also found in the higher moun- 
tains above Carmel Valley. The 
Carmel River brings the eroded 
material down out of the hills and 
deposits it in the ocean. The out- 
crops of granite jutting into the 
ocean are also continually being 
broken down and ground. This 
sand is then transported by ocean 
currents and, when possible, de- 
posited as beaches. 

In brief then, there are four 
elements which combine to pro- 
duce the fine Del Monte sands: (1) 
purity of source material, (2) 
favorable ocean currents, (3) 
favorable winds and (4) ideal con- 
ditions for the formation of dunes. 

Just any sand will not make a 
good glass sand, because of the im- 
purities in the rocks from which 
it was derived. 

The Carmel sand is scooped from 
the rolling dunes near the sea, 
deposited into dump trucks and 
carted to the Del Monte Sand Plant 
for processing. 


Basically, the sand plant pro- 
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cesses threc types of products: 

(1) Whole Sand —- which is 
treated by froth flotation (a sort of 
chemical rinsing to float away un- 
Gesirable iron bearing impurities). 
This sand, unground, is used mostly 
for sandblasting, plaster and stucco 
in addition to glass making. Whole 
sand, ground, is used mainly by the 
sanitary ware manufacturers. It 
is also used in cleansers and as a 
filler for roofing material. 


(2) Feldspar —- feldspar and 
quartz, which are the main ingre- 
dients of the white sand, are pres- 
ent in approximately a 50-50 ratio. 
By another system of froth flota- 
tion the feldspar is floated away 
from the quartz. The unground 
feldspar is used mainly in glass 
making. The ground feldspar is 
used in ceramic tiles and other 
ceramic ware. 


Between 600 and 700 tons of processed sand 
are shipped daily from the Del Monte sand 
plant 4o glass and ceramic factories in north- 
ern California. 


(3) Quartz — the residue from 
the feldspar separation. This ma- 
terial, unground, is used in making 
water-glass and other specialty 
products, The ground quartz is used 
in the ceramic field, in autoclaved 
cement pipe, cleansers, fillers and 
specialty fiberglass products. 

These treated sands are passed 
through huge milling machines. 
Here they are ground and reduced 
to a standard size. 

Special rocks are used to grind 
the sand. They include jasper, a 
quartzite mined in Minnesota; flint 
pebbles imported from Denmark 
and Belgium; and manufactured 
ceramic balls of high density made 
in Golden, Colorado. 

After the sand has been processed 
and classified it is sacked or bulk- 
loaded and sent along its way to 
the glass factories. 

Glass making is essentially a 
melting process. Silica sand is 
mixed with feldspar, soda ash and 
other alkalis in the correct propor~ 
tions and melted in furnaces. The 
feldspars and alkalis lower the 
melting point of the silica and also 
influence the viscosity of the melt 
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Phil Mehringer, dry- 
ing operator, makes 
adjustments on the 
gas fired burners. 
Alter the sand is 
washed and pro- 
cessed it is dried 
prior to shipment 
and/or grinding. 
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and the strength of the product. 
Small additions of metallic salts 
regulate the color of the glass 
product, 

All of which means little or 
nothing to the little sunburned boy 
on the beach drinking his cherry 
pop. His interest lies solely with 
what is inside the bottle. 


Vic Uhl, sand plant foreman, watches feldspar 
flotation process. In this step the feldspar is 
floated away from the quartz in a froth made 
by chemical additions. 
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site of first rails in the Bay Area. 


Palto Alte Tree 
Live Witness 
to SP) Progress 


EAR PALO ALTO stands a 
silent witness to nearly a cen- 
tury of our railroad’s progress. 
The witness is a tree. It’s a ven- 
erable redwood, famous in its own 
right as the “high tree” (or “palo 
alto” in Spanish) from which the 
nearby city took its name. 
Within sound of this living 
monument, historians say, sledge- 
hammers spiked down the first 
rails in the Bay Area. Among the 
sounds heard there today are the 
rumblings of busy Southern Pacific 
diesels crossing San Francisquito 
Creek. 
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One of our predecessor short 
lines, the San Francisco and San 
Jose Railroad, laid the original 
rails on this stretch in May of 
1861. Just a month later, on June 
28, SP’s parent line, Central Pa- 
cific Rail Road Company of Cali- 
fornia, came into being. Central 
acquired the properties of the 
SF&SJ in 1868. 

It was in 1868 that Central Pa- 
cifie completed its conquest of the 
High Sierra. Central Pacific’s his- 
toric junction with Union Pacific 
at Promontory, Utah, was still sev- 
eral months away, but CP’s “Big 
Four” leaders were already look- 
ing for a way to build a second 
transcontinental line. The far-see- 
ing Big Four therefore acquired 
the SF&SJ trackage as a first link 
in SP’s present Sunset Route. 


Portola Campsite 


The Palo Alto spot holds other 
historical interest. Near the mighty 
redwood, mounted on a boulder, is 
a plaque which reads: 


“Under this giant redwood, 
the ‘Palo Alto,” November 6 to 
11, 1768, camped Portola and his 
band on the expedition that 
discovered San Francisco Bay. 
This was the assembling point 
for their reconnoitering parties. 
Here in 1774 Padre Palou erect- 
ed a cross to mark the site of a 
proposed mission which was 
later built at Santa Clara. The 
eelebrated Pedro Font Topo- 
graphical Map of 1776 contained 
the original double-trunked tree, 
making the ‘Palo Alto’ the first 
official living California land- 
mark.” 


Half of the ‘double - trunked 
tree” was destroyed by a storm 
years ago, but the single trunk is 
still growing, taller and taller. And 
the trains are rolling faster. 
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Beginning of End—The San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge stretches behind tha Alameda and 
one of her auto-carrying sisters. It was the bridge, newly completed when this photo was taken, 


that forecast the end of the ferryboat. 


SP FERRIES DRIFT INTO HISTORY 


poe seagulls wheel and dip in 
the moist winds off Oakland 
Pier, piping in vain for the San 
Leandro to come out and play. 

And the old boat tries to respond. 
The hawsers tighten and grow 
slack, the ancient pilings creak, 
while the last of Southern Pacific’s 
once great ferry fleet strains to fol- 
low the pull of current, tide and 
long habit. 

Nearby, a sister boat, the aged 
Berkeley, bobs in equally uneasy 
retirement. 

Yes — our ferry service is no 
more. 

The San Leandro made the last 
regular run on July 29. Next day, 
SP began transporting rail passen- 
gers across the bay by modern 
Western Greyhound Lines buses. 

The change-over to buses fol- 
lowed approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. We filed 
our petition for the new service 
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last April, explaining that ferry 
costs were mounting, that patron- 
age was dwindling, and that SP 
could no longer justify the heavy 
expense when more convenient 
transportation was so readily 
available. 

Now the buses ply directly be- 
tween San Franciseo’s Ferry 
Building and SP’s 16th Street Sta- 
tion in Oakland. They go by way 
of the magnificent Bay Bridge — 
the very span whose completion 
nearly 20 years ago spelled the be- 
ginning of the end for our boat 
service, 

Much as we hated to see the 
ferries go, we had to revise our 
transportation pattern to meet 
changing travel needs. The buses 
do offer certain advantages for 
transbay passengers. Because the 
buses leave as soon as they’re 
loaded, early arrivals at the Ferry 
Building get to the trains at Oak~ 
land sooner; and the first buses out 
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of Oakland bring passengers into 
San Francisco faster than the leis- 
urely ferries ever could. Too, 
trainside loading at 16th Street 
eliminates the long walks from the 
ferry slip to trains, permits better 
use of station facilities and pro- 
vides much more ample free park- 
ing space. Finally, unlike the fixed 
schedule ferries, the buses can wait 
for passengers in the event of train 
delays. 


Regular ferry service across the 
bay dates back 108 years. To many 
of us in the SP Family, and to mil- 
lions of others who share our 
memories of a ferry ride, the ac- 
tual close of the ferryboat era is 
hard to betieve. 


But the fact is upon us... . 
Goodbye, Berkeley! San Leandro, 
farewell! 


(As THE BULLETIN went to press, 
SP was planning final day cere- 
monies, Next month we hope to 
take you on a last ferry ride and 
bring you details of bay ferry his- 
tory.) 
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This is how the bay looked from the pilot 
house of a ferry. Ahead is the Bay Bridge and 
San Francisco's skyline. Below, in pra-bridge 
days, a boatload of transbay commuters dis- 
embarks from the Sacramento at Oaktand 
Pier, 
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MAKING AMERICANS 
INTO RAIL BOOSTERS 


«\7OUR PRODUCT (railroad~ 
ing) is the best buy in the 
transportation market today,” said 
Guy L. Brown, grand chief engi- 
neer of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, addressing a 
recent meeting of railroaders. 

“You gentlemen are very lucky 
in that there is nothing phony 
about the product you have to sell 
nor in the good will and prestige 
you foster and maintain, 

“The average American appar- 
ently doesn’t realize the railroads 
are so important to his welfare and 
future, It is something he has just 
taken for granted. 


Real Challenge 


“The challenge to us is to make 
every American an educated rail 
fan... who will help build solid 
patronage for the rails. 

“It seems to me that the first 
thing we have to do is overcome a 
traditional fear or distrust toward 
the railroads held by the small 
businessman, the farmer and the 
men and women of the smaller 
communities in the country, as well 
as their belief that railroads are a 
big, bad monopoly. The attitude of 
these people is a product of the 
days when the railroad companies 
were like feudal lords and were 
empires unto themselves. 

“In a way the railroads have a 
more difficult good-will job than a 
big corporation which may have 
plants in a dozen communities 
across the nation. A corporation 
can contribute heavily to the Com- 
munity Chest and to welfare and 
cultural institutions in the few key 
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cities where it is a taxpayer and 
employer. The railroads, travers- 
ing as they do a great many cities 
and towns, are spread a bit thin- 
ner. But in another way, that is 
an advantage; it should permit the 
carrier to tell its story to more 
people and over a wide geographic 
range. 

“Many of these smaller towns 
wouldn’t have schools, wouldn't 
have sewer systems, wouldn't have 
whatever municipal blessings they 
do enjoy, without the taxes the 
railroad pays. Yet there are peo- 
ple in this country today who have 
no idea as to the amount of taxes 
the railways pay into their town, 
city, county or state each year. 


Talk It Up 


“The railroads could well render 
the communities in which they 
operate a real public service by 
talking about it. It might make 
people realize they have the most 
reliable means of moving mass 
material and great numbers of 
people right at their doorstep. It 
might stir up public opinion on the 
subject and bring pressure on the 
government agencies which have 
been pursuing such a reckless and 
ill considered course as to divert 
mail and other traffic from the 
railroads in cases where the di- 
version has meant the life or death 
of the train. 


“The loss of jobs to our mem-~ 
bers is, of course, important; how- 
ever, it is of secondary concern. 
The real primary concern is with 
what the reductions in service and 
schedules are doing to the long- 
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run security of our country’s eco- 
nomic and military strength. 

“Public relations people who 
take the railroad story to the pub- 
lic will find railroad employes to 
be valuable allies. Many of them, 
particularly of the craft which I 
have the privilege to represent, 
have devoted their entire working 
lives to one company, They have 
voices, they have votes, they have 
friends in their communities. They 
are generally what might be called 
solid citizens, 


Not the Answer 

“The employes have a_ great 
stake in the railroad industry—and 
I mean the privately owned rail- 
road industry. Our Brotherhood, 
for one, is firmly convinced that 
government ownership is not the 
answer to the problems. 

“T repeat that the challenge to- 
day is to make every American 
citizen an educated rail fan. It 
isn’t an easy task. It won’t be a 
pushover, no matter how skillful 
we may be. Big, important jobs 
never ate. But by labor and man- 
agement working together —~ co- 
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operating on the job and off—we 
ean succeed, We must succeed, for 
our children’s sake, our grand- 
children’s sake—and for our coun~ 
try’s sake.” 


Wore taut 
Lucinda Duacar 


ADDITIONAL information about 
+\ “The Maiden’s Grave,” (fea- 
tured in our May issuc} came to 
light last month when Clifton E. 
Kelley visited The Bulletin office. 
He is a relative of Lucinda Dun- 
can, the “maiden.” 

Kelley’s grandfather, Alexander 
McDonald, accompanied Lucinda 
westward from Missouri in 1861. 
McDonald, an ordained minister at 
the age of 18, conducted the fu- 
neral service after his aunt, Lu- 
cinda Duncan, died on the way 
west. It is believed the rigors of 
the journey caused her death. 

Boards were taken from the 
covered wagons to build the casket 
in which she was buried, and also 
to make the cross over her grave. 

Kelley, who brought these here- 
tofore unpublished sidelights to 
our attention, worked for Southern 
Pacific for more than 30 years be- 
fore he retired in 1949. 


Robert J. Keating, formerly su- 
perintendent of transportation of 
Pacific Fruit Express Company at 
Chicago, was appointed to position 
of assistant general manager at 
that point, effective July 1, suc- 
ceeding the late A. E. Kiaproth. 
Keating started with PFE as a 
typist in 1923 at Chicago. After 
advancing through various posi- 
tions he was appointed superin- 
tendent of transportation in 1946. 
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TONG AGO, a stretch of Coast 
Division railroad in Santa Cruz 
Mountains was called our “Picnic 
Line.” Recently it was again! 
This time, July 27, it was an 
“excursion line” for members of 
the California- Nevada Railroad 
Historical Society, Pacific Coast 
Chapter of the Railway & Loco- 
motive Historical Society, the Bay 
Area Electric Railroad Association, 
the Northern California Railroad 
Club and the Centra] Coast Rail- 
way Club. 
They had their picnic near what 
used to be our Big Trees station 


This is “Big Trees," once a well known station 
on "The Picnic Line" of Southern Pacitic, 
which is now mostly a freight line in San 


Lorenzo River canyon north of Santa Cruz 


in central California. 
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Originally built by the South Pacific Coast 
Railway, and acquired by Southera Pacific in 


1887, this railroad winds along the canyon 
of the San Lorenzo River north of Santa Crut 
in central California. Here is one of the 
steam-powered trains that used to run over 
this line. The South Pacific Coast lost much 
of its money in tunneling and building track 
through the Coast Range between Santa Cruz 
on Monterey Bay and Los Gatos in the Santa 
Clara Valley. The portion of the line shown 
in this picture, along the San Lorenzo River, 
is still in use, however, as far as Felton sand 
pits, near Olympia, where we pick up freight. 


under the redwoods now in a state 
park on the San Lorenzo River 
north of Santa Cruz. Now freight 
trains pass through there, only as 
far as Olympia. 


Into the Trees 

It was to the Suntan Special that 
the rail fans’ car was coupled as 
far as Santa Cruz. Part of the way 
it was pulled by a steam locomo- 
tive, but at Santa Cruz a diesel 
took over and pulled it up the 
grade along the San Lorenzo Riv- 
er, through one lone tunnel and 
across river bridges into the won- 
derland of redwood trees. 
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FOREMAN’S IDEA MAKES PAINTING SAFER 


OUR magazine for April told 

you about how our Mechanical 
Department was converting a hop- 
per car into a special car to haul 
malt grain, but one of the interest- 
ing items was not revealed at that 
time. 


This is the item: One of our paint 
foremen—in the Car Department 
at Los Angeles where the job was 
done—had conceived an idea for 
the protection of his men working 
in the interior of the hopper car. 


“Usually,” he said, “there is an 
eerie way-down-deep feeling when 
you first climb through the hatch 
at the top of the hopper and lower 
yourself step by step, grip by grip, 
down its funneled interior.” 


So this painter foreman, E. M. 
Griffin—who is always seeking to 
get the best job done safely and 
eficientily—designed what is now 
called a “Protect-a-Life” scaffold- 
ing which was used by the painters 
who descended into the interior of 
the hopper to do their work. Gone 
was the “eerie feeling.” They felt 
safe, One of the painters remarked, 
“T can paint all over on the inside 
with confidence!” 


The device consists of slotted S- 
shaped hatch grippers, chained 
poles and especially built light- 
weight platforms that may be low- 
ered one link at a time, if neces- 
sary. 


This type of equipment, besides 
proving itself a safety factor in the 
production of hopper cars, has 
other possibilities. It may be iow- 
ered to various depths in an in- 
terior for inspection purposes, or 
can be used as a first aid platform 
in an emergency. Because it is an 
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See 


ABOVE AND BELOW with the 
Life Scaffolding.” 


“Protect-a- 


extra-light-weight platform, it can 
be improvised as a stretcher to give 
a rescue team an op- 
portunity to bring 
the victim up into & 
the open. 

So completely did 
Griffin convey his 
idea to Painter Ar- 
thur F, (Red) Mick- 
ens, that Painter 
Mickens followed 
through the fabrication of the 
“Protect-a-Life” scaffolding. 

E. M. Griffin started serving 
Southern Pacific as a painter in 
1926. “Red” Mickens brought his 
experience and knowledge to our 
carmen when he transferred to Los 
Angeles General Shops from Sac- 
ramento General Shops in 1939. 
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Red" Mickens 


Our Historic Sunset Limited 
Serves Louisiana Wonderland 


f{ XCITEMENT AND ROMANCE arc parts of life in Louisiana, a state 
4 served by rails of the Southern Pacific. The state still calls its coun- 
ties parishes, after the Spanish religious divisions. It is renowned for 
its fascinating blend of Old World charm and New World industrious- 


ness, 


Our Sunset Limited is one of its most famous trains, traveling along 
the route which was opened into Louisiana (connecting that state with 
the Pacific coast) by the driving of a gold spike into our track in Texas 
at a point which now lies near our modern Pecos River High Bridge. 


Our now modern, diesel-powered 
Sunset Limited was “the last word 
in elegance” when it was inaugu- 
rated on November 25, 1894, as a 
train of wooden cars with open 
vestibules, pulled by an eight- 
wheeler steam locomotive. It was 
luxurious — decorated in the ro- 
coco style of the period and illumi- 
nated with Pintsch gas chandeliers. 
It was warmed with ornate, pot- 
bellied coal stoves which had isin- 
glass windows through which pas- 
sengers could watch the flames. 


Started as a “Weekly” 

The Sunset Limited started on a 
weekly schedule, then stepped up 
to twice a week, and within a few 
years it became so popular that it 
ran every day as it does now. West 
Coast passengers can board it every 
evening in Los Angeles and will 
be in New Orleans, across the Mis- 
sissippi River, less than two days 
later, 

From June, 1904, until late in 
1912 it went under the name of the 


Beauty of, oloutsiana Bayou Country 
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Sunset Express, after which it re- 
sumed its old name. (It has had six 
different sets of train numbers: 
1000-1001, 25-26, 9-10, 1001-1002, 
101-102 and now 1-2.) 

It operated between San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans, via Los 
Angeles, until February, 1942, 
when Los Angeles and New Or- 
leans became its terminals, Still 
under steam power, its schedule 
was stepped up to 48 hours be- 
tween Los Angeles and New Or- 
Jeans in 1946, and two years. later 
our company announced plans for 
diesel power and complete dieseli- 
zation of the train. It was placed 
on a faster schedule, August 20, 
1950, for the 2070-mile Los An- 
geles-New Orleans run. 

Railroading has long been a part 
of the history of Louisiana. It was 
on January 20, 1830, several 
months before Peter Cooper’s “Tom 
Thumb” made history at Baltimore, 
that the Pontchartrain Railroad 
Company was chartered to build 
and operate a railroad from the 
Mississippi River Levee at the foot 
of Elysian Fields Street, in New 
Orleans, to Lake Pontchartrain. In 
April of the following year the 
railroad was completed. It began 
operating with the use of horse- 
power. 


Another “First” Added 

This was the first railroad west 
of the Atlantic seaboard states, and 
in 1832 another “first” was added 
to Louisiana records when the first 
locomotive in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, the “Pontchartrain,” made its 
initial scheduled run on September 
qT. 

By 1870 there were 450 miles of 
railroad in Louisiana. Today the 
4,924 miles of railroad operated in 
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the state of Louisiana by 21 rail- 
roads and six switching and termi- 
nal companies form a closely inter- 
woven network of rail communi- 
eation linked with every part of 
our nation. 


More than 13,000 citizens of “The 
Pelican State,” as Louisiana is often 
called, are employed by the rail- 
roads, and together with their 
families these employes comprise 
about 40,000 of the state’s popu- 
lation, 

State and local taxes paid by the 
railroads in Louisiana amount to 
approximately $6 million a year— 
taxes which help to support and 
maintain schools, welfare institu- 
tions, police and fire protection, 
highways and airports. These taxes 
are over and above the much larger 
sums which the railroads pay in 
taxes to the Federal government. 

And Southern Pacific, in addition 
to paying taxes and wages in 
Louisiana, buys many materials 
and supplies there, and pays for 
fuel, water, electricity, telephone 
service, and other items. It also 
carries many travelers te and from 
Louisiana on one of the most 
famous trains in the world, the 
Sunset Limited, 

To luxuriate in a private room 
on the Sunset Limited is train 
travel at its finest. 


Burton J. Combs has been ap- 
pointed SP’s assistant freight 
traffic manager for rates and 
divisions. A veteran of 44 years 
in our Freight Traffic Depart- 


ment at San Francisco, Combs 
has been serving as general 
freight agent. 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS? 


ANY workers of today do not 

know how it was “In the 

good old days,” says a recent issue 

of a railroad magazine. (The mag~ 

azine was not referring to condi- 

tions as they used to exist on the 
Southern Pacific.) 

It lists the following “working 
rules” as published in an insurance 
company magazine on April 5, 
1872: 

1, “Office employees will daily 
sweep the floors, dust the furni- 
ture, shelves and show~-cases. 

2. “Each day fill lamps, clean 
chimneys and trim wicks. Wash 
the windows once a week, 

3. “Each clerk will bring in a 
bucket of water and a seuttle of 
coal for the day’s business. 

4. “Make your pens carefully. 
You may whittle nibs to your in- 
dividual taste. 

5. “This office will open at 7 a.m. 
and close at 8 p.m. daily, except on 
the Sabbath. Each employee is ex~ 
pected to spend the Sabbath by 
attending Church. 

6. “Men employees will be given 
an evening off each week for court- 
ing purposes, or two evenings a 
week if they go regularly to 
church. 

7. “After an employee has spent 
18 hours of labor at the office, he 
should spend the time reading the 
Bible. 

8. “Every employee should lay 
aside from each pay a goodly sum 
of his earnings for his benefit dur- 
ing his declining years, so that he 
will not become a burden upon the 
charity of his betters. 

9, “The employee who has per- 
formed his labors faithfully and 
without fault-for a period of five 
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years in my service, and who has 
been thrifty and attentive to his 
religious duties, is looked upon by 
his fellowmen as a substantial and 
law abiding citizen, will be given 
an increase of five cents per day in 
his pay, providing a just return in 
profits from the business permits 
it.” 

Yes, those were “The good old 
days!” 
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Your Magazine! 


HE Bulletin is the voice of 
our railroad. Its purpose is 
to make the ties of understand- 
ing and cooperation stronger 
among employes, management, 
stockholders and our customers. 


The Bulletin provides its 
readers with accurate and de- 
tailed information. On page 35 
of this issue you will find names 
of staff members. 


| CHUCKLES | 


“What happened to that dopey 
bionde your husband used to run 
around with?” 

“I dyed my hair.” 


“Listen, Captain,” said the per- 
spiring police officer, “we’ve been 
giving that ventriloquist the third 
degree for an hour and a half; and 
a plainclothesman, three cops and 
a detective have confessed to the 
crime. Shall we go on?” 


“To me, old age is always ten 
years older than I am,” said Ber- 
nard Baruch. 


“Thinking is one thing that no 
one has ever been able to tax,” said 
Charles F, Kettering. 


The old gentleman attempted to 
rise as the young lady boarded the 
crowded bus. She pushed him back 
gently. He tried to rise once more. 

“No, no thank you,” she said, 
pushing him back again, 

“Please let me get up, young 
lady,” he protested. “I’m two 
blocks past my stop now.” 
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Railroads Should 
Have More Profits 


VERY DAY IN THE YEAR, 

4 railroads of the United States 
carry, on the average, a ton of 
freight for a distance of about 914 
miles for every man, woman and 
child in the country. 

The United States Government 
spent ten years and about $400,- 
000,000 in building the Panama 
Canal. The railroads of the United 
States pay this amount in taxes 
every five or six months. 

The consensus is that 6 per cent 
is the minimum amount of return 
needed to maintain the good health 
and credit of the railway industry. 

In the 12 months ended April, 
1958, the rate of return for the 
Class 1 railroads averaged 2.72 
per cent, compared with a rate of 
return of 3.87 per cent for the 
12 months ended April, 1957. 


YOUR ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
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YOUR HEALTH 


ANY of us are familiar with 
simple cysts under our skins 
——behind the ear, in the scalp, on 
the neck, or almost anywhere. They 
are something that some of us fear. 
We should not fear them. Very few 
ean be called malignant as some 
tumors are called, but doctors usu- 
ally warn people to wateh cysts 
and have them looked at if they 
enlarge or become irritated. 


Like a Balloon 


If you took a very small balloon 
and filled it with a liquid or jelly, 
and tied off its stem, you would 
have something that resembles a 
cyst, The outside walis in the bal- 
loon and the cyst, are relatively 
smooth. An opening has to be closed 
off if the fluid is to remain inside. 

In the balloon you have put the 
liquid inside and have tied it off. 
In the cyst the fluid comes from 
layers of cells inside its well, They 
manufacture the fluid. It aecumu- 
lates within the cyst and gradually 
distends it. 


Inside Pressure 


Cysis do not enlarge so much by 
growth as from the pressure of the 
increasing amount of fluid that 
forms inside. They can come in al- 
most any tissue or organ which has 
secreting cells. 

In your skin are glands which 
form perspiration, and some of 
which supply the skin oil. These 
glands send their fluids to the out- 
side of your skin through tiny 
ducts. If one of these ducts be- 
comes plugged, the gland continues 
to manufacture its fluid in follicles 
under the surface and as this proc- 
ess continues the follicle stretches 
until it becomes a “sebaceous” cyst 
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HONORED at a testimonial dinner upon 
the eccasion of his retirement after 46 
years’ service was chief train dispatcher 
Tom Rouse of Stockton. Over 100 of 
Tom's friends attended the dinner. 
Shown him here at his office are 
(left to right) co-workers Gladys Amick 
(who hus heen Tom's steno for 12 years), 
Adeline Burney, and Lillian Purker. 


and perhaps even becomes visible 
on the surface. 

Sometimes the pressure of this 
sebaceous material inside the cyst 
will stop the giand from producing 
more fluid, and the cyst will stop 
growing. But sometimes germs get 
in through the plugged up duct and 
the cyst becomes red, swoilen and 
painful from infection. Such an in- 
fection may cause the cyst to 
break. 

Cysts deep within your body 
may be more serious. Sometimes 
they result from inflammation or 
hemorrhage. And “inclusion” cysts 
are sometimes formed around for- 
eign pieces, such as pieces of steel 
in one of your fingers, to wall the 
steel off from your bloodstream, If 
you have any such cysts, please 
tell your Southern Pacific doctor 
about them and ask for his advice. 

By Vance M. Strange, M.D. 
Chief Surgeon 
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#. Co Ae a's 
Your Spending / 


Beste BUSINESS BUREAUS 
are your business watchdogs. 
Do you take the advice of the 
Better Business Bureau in your 
community? 

This is a non-profit organization 
created by business to protect it- 
self and its customers, especially 
against advertising or selling prac- 
tices which are fraudulent, mis- 
leading or unfair. 


You may not be prepared to deal 
with the shady or dishonest mi- 
nority of commerce. Most honest 
people tend to credit their fellow 
man with the same virtue, But 
being fleeced by a professional 
gyp artist can be financial tragedy. 


If you are in doubt about a pur- 
chase, perhaps your local Better 
Business Bureau can help you. It 
may clear up innocent misunder- 
standings. It may find that the 
manufacturer is honestly unaware 
that a batch of faulty merchandise 
has passed inspection, and he is 


LEISURE HOURS lie ahead now for John 
(Herman) Sch ing, left, hostier, and 
Guy Potter, engineer, both of whom re- 
tired from Western Division recently, 
John after 46 years and Guy with 40. 
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glad to make an adjustment with 
the customers. 

There are 108 large Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus in cities of Canada 
and the United States. In 900 
smaller cities the Chambers of 
Commerce have arranged to per- 
form some of the service. 

These are your guardians, They 
sometimes are arbiters, too, bring- 
ing competitors together. Very 
often the rivals voluntarily agree 
to abide by the rules of practice in 
the public interest. 

How can you be cheated? Well, 
a motley assortment of phony 
gardening experts, itinerant 
repairmen and other questionable 
operators become active in many 
communities. There is the model 
home racket, too, with many refine- 
ments. Hawkers of all types of 
shoddy merchandise take 1o the 
road. 

Buy only from reputable dealers! 
Do not allow yourself to be pres- 
sured into signing anything. Be- 
ware of high pressure, door-to- 
door solicitors, See that all 
insurance and other charges are 
individually itemized. Get all the 
terms of an agreement in writing. 
If you buy a “guaranteed” device 
be sure that the guarantee covers 
its installation, too. Be on guard 
when a salesman tries to sell you 
an item different from the one ad- 
vertised, and be wary of drastic 
reductions and “last chance” op- 
portunities. 


Radio installations granted to 
railroads in 1957 were more than 
double those in 1956. The Federal 
Communications Commission last 
year authorized a total of 5,323 
transmitters for use in railroad 
service. Many increases in use 
of radio can be found on the South- 
ern Pacific. 
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“Research” Pulling 


Railroads Forward 


ae COSTS and greater ef- 
ficiency for railroads are the 
goals of the research program of 
the Mechanical Division of the 
American Association of Railroads. 

Ingenuity of the AAR staff, and 
the new AAR research machines, 
are geared to keep America’s 
railroads abreast of all modern 
scientific developments. (Southern 
Pacific, like most other railroads, 
is a member of the AAR.) 

The research center maintained 
by the Association of American 
Railroads, at the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, will be expanded in 
1959 or 1960 with construction of a 
fourth building. The new building 
will be used for studies and tests 
in electronics, metallurgy, fuels 
and problems of exhaust gases. 
There will also be room for con- 
struction of a nuclear reactor, if 
the AAR decides to try experi- 
ments with that. 

Plans for the new science labora- 
tory were discussed by William T. 
Faricy, AAR general chairman and 
chief executive officer, shortly be- 
fore his retirement. (Faricy has 
been succeeded by Daniel P. 
Loomis, now president of the 
AAR.) 

Pointing out that the activities 
of the Association’s Research De- 
partment are not confined to those 
conducted at the Research Center, 
Faricy said (at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Railway En- 
gineering Association in Chicago, 
March 11) that studies are carried 
on in cooperation with railroads, 
universities, colleges and techno- 
logical institutions. “Research has 
never been so important to the 
railroad industry as it is now,” he 
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said. “Never has it carried such a 
great responsibility as it does now.” 


The AAR Research Center began 
in 1950 with one building, and was 
expanded by a second building in 
1953. A third building, an engi- 
neering lab, was built last year. 

A vice president of the AAR has 
been appointed to head up all 
AAR’s research. He is William M. 
Keller, who formerly was director 
of mechanical research and execu- 
tive vice chairman of the Me- 
chanical Division. 

“The fourth building,” says Kel- 
jer, “will enable us to advance 
further in two directions. Up to 
now a good part of our research 
has been of necessity application 
research, such as design and analy- 
sis of materials. Now we will also 
be delving more deeply into basic 
research relating to power, equip- 
ment, and materials which the rail- 
roads use.” 
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Port Costa News 
Railroader Editors’ 
Paper One Year Old 


AILROADERS, including sig- 
nalmen of Southern Pacific, 
are this summer starting a second 
year for their successful monthly 
publication The Port Costa News. 
A non-political publication, 
sponsored by Lodge 328 of the 
SUNA, it enjoys a six-state circu~ 
lation, Editor is John F. Cody; as- 
sistant editor, E, T. Bishop, and 
reporters are D. (Benny) Baker, 
Dick Murdock and Harry de 
Bourck, 


Trainmaster Retires 

The July issue honored the re- 
tirement of Trainmaster H. W. Hall 
of the Port Costa district of our 
Western Division. After 38 years 
of service he was honored by 125 
friends and associates at a dinner 
over which presided Assistant Su- 
perintendent D. K. Miller, with 
Superintendent A. S. McCann and 
other officials attending. 


Engineer Is “Right” 

From the Port Costa News is 
another recent item: 

“The other morning the fireman 
on the Pittsburg Local entered the 
Port Costa locker room. 

“He stopped short, eyeing his 
engineer in surprise. ‘We’re going 
to work, not coming home. You 
should be dressing, not undressing!" 

“Well,” replied Engineer Earl 
Fosgate, a bit sheepishly, ‘don’t 
know how it happened, but it did. 
Got my trunks on backwards this 
morning—and this is the best place 
I know to switch ’em out right!’ ” 


(We may have more news for 
you from Port Costa next month.) 
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McBrayer waters the “upper brackets” 
ingenious planter. 


“They Pound a Home 


W HEN OUR electronic elevators 

replaced the manually-oper- 
ated elevators in the General Of- 
fice building, the bronze cast iron 
brackets of the “Up” and “Down” 
light indicators from the old eleva- 
tors were scheduled for the scrap 
heap—after being in use for more 
than 40 years. 

But then Willis MeBrayer, as- 
sistant chief clerk in the Office of 
Auditor of Pay Roll Accounts, pur- 
chased the brackets and set to 
work, He spent many hours in re- 
moving the paint from the brackets 
and in bringing out the natural and 
original bronze shade. 

The end result? A unique and at- 
tractive planter, shown above. The 
column is eight-sided, made of red- 
wood and covered with a clear var- 
nish. The base is a piece of steel 
decking. 

Now it looks as though the an- 
tique elevator brackets will have 
many more years of service ahead 
of them still—thanks to the im- 
agination of Willis McBrayer. 
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SP Family 


at 


Home 


By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN 
and 
LOU RICHARDSON 


SUMMER'S the time to get off 
\) the dime! Time to do something 
different. Time to have fun. Here’s 
one way to do it. 


HAVE MID-SUMMER 
CHRISTMAS 


That’s right. Put on a “Christ- 
mas” celebration this month. Many 
families are doing it, and a good 
time is being had by all who do. 

Let the kids decorate one of the 
trees in the yard. But insist that 
they use only hand-made decora- 
lions of paper, foil, flowers, or 
painted cans. (This activity will 
keep the little dears out from un- 
der foot for several days.) Maybe 
have Dad get out the Christmas 
tree lights, too? 


FOOD FOR THE FEAST 


When it comes to the dinner or 
supper, how about turkey? The 
turkey growers keep reminding us 
that turkey is an all-year treat. 
And it certainly is — especially 
when done on the barbecue grill, 
If you aren’t in the mood to roast 
the big bird, you might make it 
fried young turkey or chicken. 
Whichever you choose, potato salad 
is a good go-aiong. 


SNOWBALLS FOR DESSERT 


To top off the feast, how about 
pink snowballs? To make them, 
blend a teaspoon of water with a 
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drop or so of red food coloring in a 
quart jar. Add 14% cups of shred- 
ded coconut and shake the jar until 
the coconut is tinted. Flavor with 
peppermint and/or almond, 

Next, from a quart of ice cream, 
scoop out 8 to 10 balls. Roll each 
ball in the coconut, making sure it 
is well coated. Place on aluminum- 
foil-lined tray and freeze. 


MAKE CANDY, TOO 


It wouldn’t be “Christmas” with- 
out home-made candy. Here is a 
Creamy Fudge that the youngsters 
can make. It’s just right for sum- 
mer, since it requires almost no 
cooking. The recipe comes from 
Clerk Georgia Pavon, Supt’s Of- 
fice, Oakland Pier. 


GEORGIA'S FUDGE 


Into a bow! put 1 small package 
of semi-sweet chocolate bits; 1 
stick butter; 1 teaspoon vanilla. 
(And, we say, a cup of chopped 
nuts, too!) 

Into a saucepan put I small can 
evaporated milk; 10 regular-sized 
marshmallows; 2 cups sugar. 

Bring the milk, marshmallows, 
and sugar to a boil, stirring, and 
let boit exactly 6 minutes. Pour 
this mixture into the bowl with 
the other ingredients and mix to- 
gether until butter has melted. 
Spread in a buttered pan and let 
stand in the refrigerator for 12 
hours. Cut into squares. 


AND PRESENTS FOR ALL 


Such a celebration calls for an 
exchange of presents, of course— 
simple, inexpensive things that add 
to the fun. Well, that’s it. If you 
put on such a party, be sure to let 
us know how it turns out. Mean- 
while, a ‘Merry Midsummer 
Christmas” to each one of you. 
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Good Care For 


SP Home Lawns 


| F THE grass seems greener on 

the other side of the fence, your 
neighbor is probably taking better 
care of his lawn. 

Probably the most important part 
of good lawn maintenance is proper 
fertilization. Fertilizer is known as 
plant food. A thin, pale lawn is 
an almost sure sign that the grass 
is starving, needs fertilizer. The 
best kind contains nitrogen, phos- 
phorous, potash. The three analysis 
numbers on a bag of fertilizer—be 
they 12-12-12, 10-6-4 or any other 
combination, always refer to the 
percentages of nitrogen, phosporous 
and potash—in that order. 

A lawn needs all three plant 
foods, but especially nitrogen. Ni- 
trogen gives a lawn that healthy, 
dark green color. And nitrogen is 
the food that a lawn uses up the 
fastest. 

Until the long-lasting complete 
fertilizers came on the market re- 
cently, the nitrogen was all used 
up in about a month, though there 
was still plenty of phosphorous and 
potash left. As the nitrogen was 
used up, growth of the grass 
slowed down, 

The new long-lasting fertilizers 
eliminate these problems, saving 
you the work of extra cuttings and 
fertilizer applications. The nitrogen 
in them is of the urea-formalde- 
hyde type, which results in its be- 
ing released to the grass slowly and 
evenly. Thus the grass is fed over 
the entire season, You can fertilize 
at any season you like, for these 
fertilizers won’t burn grass if used 
at recommended rates. And they 
are dustless and odorless. 
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Don’t just sprinkle your lawn. 
Soak it thoroughly, so that the soil 
is wet to a depth of six inches or 
more. Light watering causes shal- 
low growth of grass roots and 
stimulates weeds. 


Use a sharp mower. Dull blades 
split tops of the grass, causing them 
to turn brown. 

Don’t remove clippings unless 
you've let the grass get very high. 
Clippings give the soil valuable 
organic matter. 

Follow the lawn care practices 
explained here and the Jawn won’t 
be greener on the other side of the 
fence. It’ll be greener on your side, 


Walker Sparks, who retired as 
yardman, Stockton, in 1955 after 
26 years of service with Southern 
Pacific, says he is now finding less 
time than ever away from work— 
because his “work” includes gar- 
dening and other hobbies in his 
home at 156 Hagemann Avenue, 
Santa Cruz, California. Recently, 
one of his home-grown sunflowers, 
20 inches in diameter, was publi- 
cized on television. 
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“Light and Bulky” 
Freight Restudied 


| EOPENING of the case about 
| changing freight rates on light 
and bulky articles has been an- 
nounced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 

Arguments about ‘light and 
bulky rules” have been going on 
for a long time. A year and a half 
ago Southern Pacific asked the 
California Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to put an 18-]b. per cubie foot 
“constructed minimum” on all light 
and bulky freight weighing less 
than that. The PUC denied the re- 
quest. 

Light and bulky articles refer 
to such items as mattresses, furni- 
ture, ice-cream cones, potato chips 
and popcorn. 

Many of the common carriers 
say that the articles which in rela- 
tion to weight occupy an undue 
amount of space in the carrier’s 
equipment should be made to bear 
their just share of the cost of trans- 
portation. 


HE CAN LISTEN to the ball games now 
in his leisure time, H. E. (Hank) Rice, 
city passenger agent, Los Angeles, ad- 
mires radio presented to him by his 
astoclates at a farewell luncheon upon 
his retirement after 35 years. 


ALL THE BEST to James (Pete) Kenny, 
left, general foreman of Portland Park 
Street Station, who retired after 42 
years’ service; and to Carl Silcox, switch- 
man, Western Division, who served us 
46 years before he retired. 


G. E. Donnatin Dies 


EORGE E. DONNATIN, who 

retired on January 31, 1953, 
as superintendent of the Los An- 
geles Union Passenger Terminal, 
died on June 12 in Los Angeles. 


Member of a pioneer railroad 
family, Donnatin went to work as 
an SP messenger in 1905, advanced 
through various positions in train 
service and was terminal train- 
master at Los Angeles before his 
appointment as superintendent of 
the Union Station. 

His father, Charles Donnatin, 
was master car builder for our 
company in Los Angeles many 
years ago, and his brother, Charles 
F, Donnatin, was general manager 
at the time of his death in 1944. 


SWITCHMAN Ratph 
Sampson, Western 
Division, retired 
from SP after 38 
yeurs’ service. 
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Thomas Vicari, Sacramento Di- 
vision photographer, has received 
the “sheepskin,” representing his 
LL.B. degree after attending night 
law school at McGeorge College of 
the Law. He is now preparing for 
the State Bar Examination which 
will be given in March of next 
year. Tommy gives the Southern 
Pacific Company the credit for his 
inspiration to start his law train- 
ing 4 years ago, when his work in 
cooperation with our Claims De- 
partment aroused his interest in 
legal matters. 


M. G, Peterson, chief clerk of our 
Communications Department, San 
Francisco, and his family were 
passing through Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
last month on their way home af- 
ter a vacation, when they were 
stopped by a police prow! car. The 
officer told the startled Petersons 
they were chosen “Tourists of the 
Week” and, as guests of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, they en- 
joyed a free lunch and a guided 
tour of the area, were introduced 
to the mayor and were interviewed 
on the radio, 


LAST DAY OF WORK. Retiring after 48 
years with SP—oll of them in the Los 
Angeles area—was Engineer Glean Clay- 
ton. He and his wife plan to visit their 
son in Ogden and from there they will 
go to Alaska for Glenn to hunt and fish. 


Lester “Spec” Rowan, assistant 
yardmaster at Watsonville Junc- 
tion, was happy to read in the 
Register-Pajaronian newspaper 
this month about his son Danny 
being selected as a member of the 
Coast Counties Athletic League 
baseball team for 1958. The League 
is made up of teams from Mon- 
terey, Salinas, Watsonville and 
Santa Cruz. It is quite an honor 
for a sophomore at Watsonville 
high school to make a team of this 
magnitude. 


CONGRATULATIONS to these gentlemen who retired after a combined service of 154 
years, Clerk Edward (Bob) Finnie, left, clerk et 5th and Kirkham Streets, Qakland, 
hed 52 years; Fred Jones, center, yardmaster at Stockton, also had 52 years of 
railroading; and Victor Naylor, district traveling storekeeper, West Oakland Stores, 


worked haif a century with us before he ri 
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Wartime Tax on R.R. 
Freight Is Eliminated 


PSHE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 
on August the first, eliminated 

the three-per-cent excise tax from 

freight hauled on the railroads. 


This tax was enacted as a World 
War IE cmergency measure, and we 
have considered it to be an un- 
fair burden for all shippers and 
haulers, particularly in the West. 
It discriminated between the long- 
haul and short-haul carriers to 
common markets. Products grown 
in our Golden Empire have to be 
shipped 2,000 to 3,000 miles to 
eastern distribution points. 


The Federal Government did not 
grant the request of the railroads 
and other passenger-carrying 
transportation industries for repeal 
of the ten-per-cent tax that pas- 
sengers have to pay when they buy 
their tickets. 


BEST WISHES 


Engagements, Marriages 


Married: George A. Gillander, elec. 
trician, Sacramento Division, to Doro- 
thea Maier; Richard Wall, clerk, Chief 
Engineer's Office, General Office, to 
Julie Beman; Harry Kaufmann, divi- 
sion clerk, Passenger Accts.,, General 
Office, to Lorraine Schroeder; Peter 
Coscarelli to Lucille Fine, both yard 
clerks, Coast Division; Milton Stewart, 
switchman, Coast Division, to Goldie 
Flynn. 


CHARLES WALKER, 
conductor, Portland 
Division, retired 
recently after hav~ 
ing worked for 
SP since 1917. 
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RETIRING after 45 yeors of railroading 
was William Golson, left, conductor, Los 
Angeles Division. On hand to wish Bill 
well after his last run on the Owl was 
D, P. Boykin, t. A. Term. Superintendent. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to: George Renucei, clerk; Kich- 
ard Congdon, draftsman: Herbert 
Robles, cierk, all Mechanical Dept., 
General Office. 

Daughters to: Malcolm Gaddis, drafts- 
man, Mechanical Dept., General Office; 
Don Mathison, chief clerk, MofW Dept. 
and Anthony Vasdues, auto messenger, 
both of Los Angeles Division; Bill Wil- 
son, estimator, Engineering Dept., Gen- 
eral Office: Frank Polito, crew clerk, 
San Jose Yard; Harriet Lucas, clerk, 
District Freight & Psgr. Office, and 
Ruth Rodman, Roundhouse and Car 
Dept., both at Stockton: Larry Patton, 
clerk, Dispatcher's Office, Sacramento 
Division; twin girls to Fay Van Drim- 
melen, steno, Salt Lake Division. 


MOVING UP! 


Transfers and Promotions 
In Our SP Family 


PACIFIC MOTOR TRUCKING COMPANY. 
R. M. Marshall, to assistant to presi- 
dent and general manager, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT: “L. P. 
Oberkamp, to acting superintendent of 
shops, Los Angeles General Shops. 
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THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: Alfred J. Asbury, 
shectmetal worker; Florentino B. 
Avina, section laborer; Vitaly N. Bald~ 
win, lead electrician; Theodore F. 
Brand, crossing watchman; Ernest A. 
Brooks, crossing watchman; Delbar 
Buchanan, car inspector; Pasquale 
Colenenno, freight carman; Damasio 
Diaz, crossing watchman; James E. 
Dorrell, sheetmetal worker; Earl Ham, 
stock clerk; Fidel Jacques, laborer: 
Emilio Lucchesi, carman; Harry Scott, 
engineer; Frank Torres, section laborer; 
Marke Wukusich, boilermaker helper. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISI Lioyd Bell, 
yard clerk; Alfred Brown, locomotive 
supplyman; Charles Cahill, switchman: 
Harris Obland, clerk; Rafact Orozco, 
section laborer. 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Edward Benson, 
freight carman; Fidel Cervantes, clec- 
trician helper. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Henry Can- 
field, car inspector; Mariano Flores, 
earman; Walter Rust, senior asst. B&B 
supervisor. 

WESTERN DIVISION: John Banks, car- 
jnman; James Carter, machinist helper; 
James Clark, engineer; Elon F. Codde, 
signalman; Angel Escobar, Sr., boiler- 
maker helper; Candido Ferry, second 
officer (Ferries); John Hornberger, 
conductor; Lewellen Jinnett, engineer 
inspector; Clarence Johnson, loader: 
Hado Kachulis, coach cleaner; James 


NEW NAMES odded to the pension rolls from Portiand Di: 


Kapes, machinist helper; Otis Kemper, 
engineer; Enoch 8. Latham, boiler- 
maker helper; Curtis Lee, yardmaster; 
Leo Lynch, switchman; Guy Potter, 
engineer; John Scheiding, hostler: 
Manuel Simas, section foreman; Frank 
Sixby, machinist; Joseph Sparks, mill- 
man; Peter Torre, machinist helper. 
ACRAMENTO DIVISION: David Dibble, 
machinist. 

SACRAMENTO) SHOPS: Evaristo Ca- 
macho, carman helper; Archie Cariey, 
SMW welder; Joe Coviteh, machinist 
helper; Frank Keefe, machinist. 

SALTY LAKE DIVISION; Leroy Booth, 
train baggageman; Leslie Bradley, ma- 
chinist helper; Robert Bruestle, ma- 
chinist; Malinda Jones, MD laborer; 
Stephen Keogh, clerk; August Moberg, 
dispatcher; Ramon Tellez, section la- 
borer, 

PORTLAND DIVISION: William Bickle, 
machinist; Lewis Burnett, lead signal- 
man; Gle Christiansen, section laborer; 
Alfred H. Clare, water service foreman; 
Henry Lundeen, clerk-warchouseman; 
William Nicholas, agent-telegrapher. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Iver Krogstad, 
freight carman, 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Edward Arm- 
strong, carman; John Clary, clerk; 
Barnardo Cobos, laborer; James Garber, 
engineer; Jose Hernandez, machinist. 


TUCSON DIVISION: Caleb Carmen, 
trucker; Harold M. Flaiz, engineer; 
Joseph Meadows, brakema: Nimrod 
Stover, agent-telegrapher; Juan Torrez, 
track laborer, 


jon are (left to right) 


Elijah Wood, conductor, who retired after 40 years with SP; Herber? Patton, alse a 
conductor, who served 44 years hefore he retired; and Herbert Singhofen, chief 
clerk to master mechanic, Brooklyn, 39 years. All the best, gentlemen! 


MANY LONG YEARS of idpainest a ore , wished for these Salt Lake Di: 


retired rocently. They are (left to right) Amel Almquist, hostler, who had 49 years 


of service; Sebustion Casfro, machi 


# helper, who served 39 years; and F. J. 


Blumenstine, engineer, who worked 38 years with us before he retired. 


NORTHWE: ERN PACIFIC: Daniel Far- 
auhar, section foreman; Leopold Hal- 
eck, yard clerk; Paul Norton, agent- 
telegrapher; Carl W. Pinehes, condue- 
tor. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: George Alexoff, 
asst. B&B supervisor; Werner Ander- 
son, trainman; Lee Cash, asst. signal 
supervisor; ‘Tranquilino Herrera, track 
laborer; George Jehl, inspector-station 
service; Thomas Lane, trainman; Pedro 
Martinez, Jaborer; Camilo Morales, 
section laborer; Florencio Ruiz, la- 
borer; Arthur Thyberg, trainman; John 
Wood, time and material clerk. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Fred Jackson, 
waiter; Gudmundur Thorsteinson, train 
news agent, both Dining Car Dept., 


West Oakland; Walter Lindsten, store- 
keeper, West Oakland Stores; Harrison 
Nixon, lineman, Communications Dept.: 
Walter Adams, information clerk, 
PT&PR, Los Angeles: Pedro Torres, 
gang leader, Wood Preserving Plant, 
Alamogordo, NM. 


OUR SYMPATHY 


~ Deaths in SP Family 


COAST DIVISION: Frank Mathisen, 
conductor; Adrian Schelling, M&B 
handler, Pensioners: Edward Barnier, 
sig. maintainer; Alvy Cullum, trucker; 
Stewart Elliot, conductor; Julius Gies- 
ser, blacksmith; Harry Grace, conduc- 
tor; Albert Hancock, engineer. 


RETIRING FROM SOUTHERN PACIFIC after long years of service were (left to right) 
Herbert Spencer, chief clerk, Maintenance of Way, who had 39 years with us; 
Edwerd Smith, assistant head timekeeper, whose railroading career spanned 38 


years: and Christ Berus, station cleaner, 39 years. All worked on Western Division, 
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LOS ANGELES DIVISION: George 
Chelius, yardmaster; Frank Deaver, 
M&B handler; Clarence Gregory, 
brakeman; William Ryan, engineer; 
Thomas Bellringer, yard clerk; James 
Ketchum, B&B helper: Thomas Savage, 
hostier helper: Tony Uzueta, section 
laborer; Ruby Williams, telegrapher; 
Joseph Grayston, boilermaker. Pen- 
sioners: Wilson Jacobs, yardman; Fred 
erick LaDuke, yardman. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Grover Burks, 
freight carman; Cyrus Tie, welder: Rol- 
lin Rich, fireman; Lee J. Meade, asst. 
personal record clerk. Pensioners: Fred 
Crosby, machinist; Nicola Mareello, 
carman; William Seruggs, conductor; 
Brie Shultz, section laborer; George 
Trimble, conductor; Asa J. Nye, con- 
ductor; Owen Woods, carman. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pensioners: 
James Clayton, station agent; Arthur 
DePew, conductor; Marvin Peacock, 
water service helper. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: George A. 
MacDonald, engineer. Pensioners: 
Walter Campbell, yardman; August 
DelGrande, section foreman; Edward 
Pendergast, master car repairer; Irven 
Rea, section laborer; Russell Rodgers, 
Mathew Walstrom, freight 


‘Engineering, J, 
“Freight Trae,’ 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Peter Diaman- 
topoulos, carman. Pensioner: Julins 
Goodro, electrician. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Paul Nelson, 
engineer. Pensioners: Andrew Larsen, 
yardman; Henry Parker, switchman. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION; Pensioners: 
Robert Adduddell, yardmaster: Wilfred 
Gill, St., clerk; Jesus Hernandez, sec- 
tion laborer. 

TUCSON DIVISIO: 
engineer. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Pensioners: Wal- 
ter Asher, engineer; Henry Beer, pas- 
senger carman; Vita Colta, section la- 
borer; Leonard Dulcich, claims clerk; 
Charles Moore, Sr., freight agent. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Albert Hedrick, 
trainman: Jesus Banales, track laborer; 
Joseph Lortie, clerk. Pensioners: James 
Frisby, trainman; Eulogio Rodriguez, 
track laborer; Bernice Edmunds, tower- 
man; Edna Abell, clerk; Herbert White, 
trainman; Hugh MeHale, car repairer. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Pensioners: George 
Donnatin, superintendent, LAUPT; 
Nicola Fornelli, sheetmetal worker, LA 
Shops; Ethel Workman, waitress ‘and 
orderly, General Hospital; Walter Rich- 
ardson, waiter, Solomon Wortz, waiter, 
both Dining Car Dept.; Robert Crist, 
section foreman, NWP; Jacob Mattern, 
cooper, SPSS Lines. 


Elmer L. Marable, 


PARTICULAR 
APPETITES 
When grandma and the kids 
take the Daylight (or anybody 
goes any place on an 8. P. 
strearaliner), meoltime means 
Aelicious foods, tastefully pre- 
paced and attractively served, 
with soonery a la carte. It's 
cone of the delights of “going 
S.P." to sit at @ dining table 
for a leiaurely snuck or meal... 
what you want when you want 
it...and the scenery included 


PARTICULAR 
PRODUCE 
Huge quantities of perishable 
foods from the West and South 
woel alae are trented with the 
proper respect as they ride 
auiltly east in refrigeralor cars 
on fast 8. P. traing. Fresh and 
frozen fruits and vegetables 
arcive on Eastern tables firm 
and crisp, because its our re- 
sponsibility to take ike best 
care of food, whether. it's on a 
Bill of lading or a bill of fare. 


Southern 
Pacific 


TRAINS + TRUCKS « PIGGYEACK + 


yh outtnet with 


PuPELINEs 


‘The &state Golden Empire served by Southern 
Pacificis one of the fastest growing, most productive 
areas in the United States. 8. P's job is to match 
this vitality with dynamic railroading. We hope our 
customers and neighbors feel that we ara doing «6. 


